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rightly. It must be executed by a mind able to look on all
its facts at once; to disentangle their perplexities, referring
each to its proper head; and to choose, often with extreme
address, the station from which the reader is to view them.
Without this, or with this inadequately done, a work on such
a plan would be intolerable. Schiller has accomplished it in
great perfection; the whole scene of affairs was evidently
clear before his own eye, and he did not want expertness to
discriminate and seize its distinctive features. The bond of
cause and consequence he never loses sight of; and over each
successive portion of his narrative he pours that flood of in-
tellectual and imaginative brilliancy, which all his prior writ-
ings had displayed. His reflections, expressed or implied, are
the fruit of strong, comprehensive, penetrating thought. His
descriptions are vivid; his characters are studied with a keen
sagacity, and set before us in their most striking points of
view; those of Egmont and Orange occur to every reader as
a rare union of perspicacity and eloquence. The work has
a look of order; of beauty joined to calm reposing force.
Had it been completed, it might have ranked as the very best
of Schiller's prose compositions. But no second volume ever
came to light, and the first concludes at the entrance of Alba
into Brussels. Two fragments alone, the Siege of Antwerp,
and the Passage of AlMs Army, both living pictures, show
us still farther what he might have done had he proceeded.
The surpassing and often highly picturesque movements of
this War, the devotedness of the Dutch, their heroic achieve-
ment of liberty, were not destined to be painted by the glow-
ing pen of Schiller, whose heart and mind were alike so
qualified to do them justice.1

The accession of reputation, which this work procured
its author, was not the only or the principal advantage he

1 If we mistake not, Madame de Stae'l, in her Revolution Fran$aiset had
this performance of Schiller's in her eye. Her work is constructed on a
similar though a rather looser plan of arrangement: the execution of it bears
the same relation to that of Schiller; it is less irregular; more ambitious in
its rhetoric; inferior in precision, though often not in force of thought and
imagery.